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The Hormel-Packinghouse Workers’ 
Experiment 


In a book, Toward A Democratic Work Process (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. $3.50), Fred H. Blum 
explores the situation in George A. Hormel and Co., a 
company which during the past two decades has estab- 
lished guaranteed annual wages, an incentive system, profit 
sharing, and a pension plan. In working out this industrial 
organization, Local 9 of the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America, CIO, had a large role. 

Mr. Blum’s concern is with the organization of a work 
process which satisfies the individual’s need for creative 
self-expression in a democratic society, and with the 
impact of industrial work on the life of the people. 

Much has been accomplished at Hormel—much remains 
to be done. Even with guaranteed wages, stubborn prob- 
lems remain, and new issues emerge. Apparently, with the 
systems in effect, workers’ fears of dismissal were dimin- 
ished, production proceeded at satisfactory rates, and 
workers welcomed opportunities for increasing their earn- 
ings. As the union developed, workers’ attitudes toward 
the union became more and more significant. 

Mr. Blum finds that to a considerable number of 
workers, the work process is marked by emptiness; and 
that its lack of meaning interferes with the growth of 
creative life in a democratic society. He seeks to enlarge 
the conception of human values in the work process and 
recommends concrete steps that he thinks necessary for 
achievement of a more democratic industrial community 
than now exists. 

In his concluding chapters, Mr. Blum makes many in- 
teresting observations in his search for “reverence for life 
—in the industrial scene.” Here he quotes workers who 
were trying to express potentialities, rather than actuali- 
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ties. There were workers who thought that improvements 
in human relations could not be affected without impair- 
ing efficiency. There were executives with feelings of fear 
and insecurity who became restive on mention of widening 
the sphere of workers’ self-expression. 

“There is no way” of improving current practices, 
thinks Mr. Blum, “within the confines of the traditional 
power struggle.” “If the union ‘runs the show,’ there is 
not the slightest guarantee of a greater self-expression of 
the workers than if the company ‘runs the show.’ ” 

There should be a search for a new type of cooperation 
which cannot be blue-printed. “To bring about these 
changes democratically they must be part of a gradual 
process, new ideas may even be introduced in certain de- 
partments only, and the area as well as the nature of par- 
ticipation may expand slowly. Limitation to suggestions is 
a legitimate safeguard until a genuinely democratic group 
process is developed. What is needed is experimentation 
with a reorganization of the work process. . . .” 

Mr. Blum spent over two years making the study. He 
is a lecturer at Pendle Hill, and a consultant to the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, University of 


Michigan. 
“A Cease-Fire” 


Sixty-five affiliates of the American Federation of Labor 
and twenty-nine of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions signed a “non-raiding” agreement in Washington, 
June 9, 1954. The proposal was described in this SERVICE, 
January 30, 1954, in the course of accounts of the annual 
labor conventions. Four C.I.O. unions and about 45 A.F. 
of L. unions declined to participate. The agreement is in 
effect until December 31, 1955. David L. Cole has been 
appointed to arbitrate differences that cannot be settled by 
negotiation. 

George Meany, president of the A.F. of L., and Walter 
P. Reuther, president of the C.I.O., issued a joint state- 
ment calling the agreement “a cease-fire,” and also saying 
that a joint committee will now “go to work on the mani- 
fold problems involved in bringing about a merger of the 
two major labor federations into a single, united labor 
movement.” 


Reuther on National Farm Policy 


In a letter to Clifford R. Hope, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, Walter 
Reuther, president of the C.1.O., wrote in part, May 
3, 1954: 

“We know that farmers are a vital group of customers 
for the products of American mines, mills, shops and 
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factories. When farmers get fair prices, have money to 
buy and do not fear the future, markets, industrial produc- 
tion, and employment are good... . 

“We know that the farm programs of the past 20 years 
have helped farmers, helped workers, helped our economy, 
helped strengthen our nation and our security. 

“We remember that food did help win the war and 
write the peace. Had more foods and fibers been used 
earlier, in larger quantities and with more skill, a better 
peace would have been written before now. 

“We do not resent, we do not object to, the continued 
use of firm price supports, particularly if, as we assume. 
such use would be part of a sensible over-all farm program 
in which farmers themselves would participate on the 
basis of democratic representation and voice in the formu- 
lation of policies and methods. 

“We do not think that a cost of 35 cents per capita per 
year for the maintenance of farm income and a relatively 
high degree of economic health among farm people is too 
high an insurance premium to pay. 

“Addressing ourselves to the bills before you, we are 
prepared to support plans and the appropriation of funds 
for the distribution of so-called surplus foods and fibers 
to school children, to the aged, to dependents and to the 
unemployed by ways and means that will feed the hungry 
and clothe the ill-clad without being perverted into sub- 
stitutes for, instead of supplements to, cash payments and 
other provisions already made for these groups in our 
population.” 


Amalgamated’s Fortieth Anniversary 


“Born on the picket line” forty years ago, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, C.I.O., celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary in May, at a meeting in Atlantic City and re- 
ported 385,000 members. The New York Herald Tribune 
ran an editorial saying: “The early years were stormy, 
but under the inspired leadership of young Sidney Hill- 
man the Amalgamated grew in strength and wisdom.” 

A feature of the celebration was a “special dinner,” 
to which were invited some 200 employers, who were also 
invited to stay through all the union’s proceedings. When 
it came time for speeches at the dinner, only Jacob S. 
Potofsky spoke for the union, while four employers spoke 
of successful union-management relationships going back 
over many years. 

There had not been a major strike for 30 years, it was 
reported. The total assets of all the union’s various enter- 
prises were stated to be $250,000,000—forty years ago 
money was borrowed in order to buy the first office furni- 
ture. Mention was made of the fact that the Amalgamated 
had at times made loans to employers in order to keep 
them in business. 


The Appeal Board of the Upholsterers 


On May 16, 1954, S. B. Hoffman, president of the Up- 
holsterers International Union, A.F. of L., known as one 
of the “smaller” unions, with some 55,000 members, an- 
nounced that all details had been completed for the estab- 
lishment of an independent board of review and appeal, 
which has already been hailed as a significant experiment 
in democratic procedure. The upholsterers have named 
nine persons, including educators, jurists, and former 
public officials. Professor Archibald Cox, of the Law 
School of Harvard University, has been named chairman, 

The board was established in order to meet widespread 
public criticism that unions, generally, act as judge, jury, 


and prosecutor in handling trials of members accused of 
violating rules. The board established by the upholsterers 
has authority to cancel or reduce any penalty imposed by 
the union’s processes, but it may not increase any penalty, 

When the set-up was announced, no cases were pending, 
and union officials were quoted as saying they hoped that 
justice would be so administered within the union that 
there would be no work for the new board to do, 


Work Stoppages 


“During the first quarter of 1954 there were consider- 
ably fewer work stoppages than in the same quarter of 
1953,” it is reported by the Division of Wages and In- 
dustrial Relations, U. S. Department of Labor, in Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, May, 1954. “Estimated idle- 
ness was about one-fifth less than a year ago. Only two 
strikes of 10,000 or more workers occurred during this 
period in 1954—both during March.” 

“Strike activity in 1953 was lower than in most post- 
war years when measured in terms of total idleness, but 
relatively high as measured by the number of stoppages,” 
Ann J. Herlihy and Daniel P. Willis, Jr., reported in an 
analysis of work stoppages during the full calendar year, 
1953. 

“The number of work stoppages that began in 1953— 
5,091—was exceeded only in 1952, when 5,117 were re- 
corded. 

“Approximately 2,400,000 workers were directly in- 
volved in disputes which started in 1953—400,000 lower 
than the postwar average. 

“All stoppages in effect during the year resulted in 
28,300,000 man-days of idleness—lower than in any year 
since World War II, except 1951. 

“Tdleness in 1953 amounted to one-quarter of one per 
cent of total time worked, a reduction of more than one- 
half compared with the previous year. 

“Stoppages ending in 1953 lasted an average of 20.3 
calendar days,” slightly more than in 1952. Idleness for 
the average worker involved, however, was only 11.8 
working days in 1953, compared with 16,7 days in 1952. 

“About three-fourths of the year’s idleness was caused 
by disputes over wages ... ,” and closely related issues. 


1.L.0.’s Thirty-fifth Anniversary 


On May 10 the International Labor Organization noted 
that thirty-five years had passed since the Organization 
began its work after World War I. The same day was 
also the 10th anniversary of a declaration adopted at a 
meeting in Philadelphia, in which the fundamental ob- 
jectives of the Organization were restated. The annual 
report of the Director General, David A. Morse, made to 
the International Labor Conference held at Geneva in 
1954, made mention of these significant dates and re- 
viewed many international trends in the world of labor. 
(The report is obtainable from I.L.0.’s Washington 
branch, 1262 New Hampshire Ave., Washington 6, D. C., 
at $1.00 a copy.) 

The cost of living, in 1953, did not change to any 
marked degree in most nations, Mr. Morse reported. Gen- 
erally, consumer prices fell or rose only by one or two 
per cent. In Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, Ireland, 
and Italy, “unemployment increased.” In Australia it 
was so serious that the Council of Trade Unions urged 
that immigration be restricted. Italy, in addition to much 
unemployment, had a large number of under-employed 
workers, some being occupied only 15 hours a week. In 
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Norway, an increase in defense expenditures forced the 
government to take steps to stabilize the price level. The 
Director General's report concentrated on housing. He 
stated that in the U. S. A. almost 30 per cent of the urban 
population, and in Latin America about 80 per cent of 
the people, “have been forced to occupy dwellings that 
do not meet to some degree essential standards of habit- 
ability,” quoting a report of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. 


Union Constitutions on Votes on Strikes 


“Most international union constitutions contain pro- 
visions governing the call of strikes by their affiliated 
local unions. These measures are essentially of two types: 
a) those requiring a strike vote by local union members 
before calling a strike; and b) those requiring prior ap- 
proval of a proposed local union strike by the national 
union officers. A strike vote requirement is found also 
in a few collective bargaining agreements.” 

These words are in summaries of a report, “Strike- 
Control Provisions in Union Constitutions,” made by the 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, in Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, May, 1954, 

Of international unions studied, the constitutions of 78 
required a local union strike vote, and 97 “required 
approval by the international office before a local could 
call a strike.” The unions included in the study had about 
15,000,000 members. 


Equal Pay for Women in British Government 


R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced 
on May 19, 1954, that the government of Great Britain 
was taking the first steps to introduce equal pay for women 
in the employment of the government, the plan to be in 
full effect by March, 1955. The immediate beneficiaries 
are some 130,000 women in government services that are 
performed by both men and women. The indirect effects 
are expected to be felt in the entire wage system in private 
employment. The objective had been accepted ‘in prin- 
ciple” for the past 30 years, but the reform was always 
postponed because of economic considerations. Mr. Butler 
told a group of trade union leaders that the cost would 
be 13,400,000 Pounds Sterling (about $37,000,000). 


Unions Exempt Adventists 


The Seventh-day Adventists have now made agree- 
ments with a total of 1,500 locals of labor unions, whereby 
the unions agree that the Adventists may work without 
being members of the unions, and the Adventists pay to 
unions amounts equivalent to union dues provided the 
funds are used for philanthropic purposes, Rev. Carlyle 
B. Haynes, Washington, D. C., reported to the Adventists’ 
World Convention in San Francisco, May 31, 1954. Mr. 
Haynes said that formal agreements had been made with 
some 1,000 locals during the past four years. 

Three international unions—the Auto Workers, C.1.0.; 
the Hosiery Workers and the Upholsterers, both of A. 
F. of L.—have made agreements covering all their locals. 
There are many separate agreements with locals of other 
unions. Mr. Haynes estimated that some 30,000 members 
of the Seventh-day Adventist body are covered by agree- 
ments, and also said that many individuals among the 
Adventists had joined unions. In the New York Tiines, 
June 1, Mr. Haynes is quoted as saying to the Convention : 
“God forbids us to join labor unions.” 
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Organized Labor in Canada 


There were 1,219,714 members of labor unions in Can- 
ada in 1953, according to the 42nd annual report of the 
Federal Department of Labor, Ottawa. This figure was 
6.4 per cent higher than the total reported a year earlier. 
In 1940, the total membership of trade unions was less 
than 400,000. 

Eighty per cent of the members are in unions that are 
federated in the three major labor congresses of Canada, 
the Trade and Labor Congress, the Canadian Congress of 
Labor, and the Catholic Confederation of Labor. More 
than 30 per cent of the non-agricultural paid workers in 
the Dominion belong to labor unions. 

Those most highly organized are the transportation and 
communication industries, while retail trade, finance, and 
public utilities have the lowest proportion of workers or- 
ganized. Most unions have small memberships, more than 
half the organizations having each less than 5,000 mem- 
bers. 


Cost of Britain’s Social Services 


The cost of all the social services provided by the na- 
tional government in Britain was equal to 9.2 per cent of 
the total income of all the people in 1938-39, and to 13.7 
per cent in 1951-52, with food subsidies included in the 
latter year, while there was no such item in the earlier 
year, it was noted in Labor and Industry in Britain, De- 
cember, 1953, a quarterly review published by British 
Information Services, New York, an agency of the British 
Government. 

Considered as a proportion of the central government’s 
expenditures, social services accounted for 27.8 per cent 
in 1938-39, and 31.5 in 1953-54. with food subsidies again 
included in the latter period. Also, during the past three 
years, the proportion going to social services has been de- 
creasing, while expenditures for defense have been m- 
creasing. Defense accounted for 26.9 per cent of the 
total in 1938-39, and 38.4 per cent in 1953-54. 

Included in the category of social services are social 
security, the national hea'th service, housing subsidies, 
nutrition services, meals and milk for school children, and 
other items. [-xpenditures for health, including the na- 
tional health service, were some £490,000,000 in 1951-52, 
compared with only £74,000,000 in 1938-39, prior to the 
nationalization of medical care. 

“Another significant change is the diminishing share 
of local government authorities.” Before World War fh, 
the local governments hore 30 per cent of the cost of all 
social services; by 1951-52, local governments carried 
only 11% per cent. The central government's share has 
steadily increased, being 65 per cent in 1951-52. Varions 
insurance plans carried 20 per cent of the pre-war costs, 
and 24 per cent in 1951-52. 

An important trend is a marked shift from “payments 
on test of means” to “payments as of right.” 


Methods of Disposing of Farm Surpluses 

At a hearing before the Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, May 5, 1954, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra T. Benson, summed up “a number of pro- 
grams designed to supplement normal commercial trade 
in moving agricultural commodities into greater use 
abroad.” Seven methods were mentioned, as follows: 

“We are currently moving, mostly into foreign outlets, 
substantial stocks of dairy products,” urder authority of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, “which authorizes us to dis- 
pose of foods in danger of spoilage, ty donating them for 
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use of needy persons. In less than a year we have donated 
nearly 180,000,000 pounds of dairy products to 17 U. S. 
private welfare organizations for overseas relief in 36 
foreign countries.” 

“Under Public Law 77, we shipped more than 600,000 

tons of wheat to Pakistan to avert famine there. In addi- 
tion, under Public Law 216 we are moving about 84,000 
tons of wheat to alleviate serious food shortages in Bo- 
livia, Jordan, and Libya.” 
“Barter. . . . During the current fiscal year we have 
negotiated trades totaling some $36,000,000, principally 
grain, which is more than three times the amount moved 
in the preceding full fiscal year. . . .” 

“Offshore Procurement. . . . Under this program we 
have recently negotiated the sale of $20,000,000 worth of 
wheat to the Spanish government, in exchange for foreign 
currency. This sale was developed cooperatively with a 
number of other government agencies.” 

Export Payments Act of 1935. “In an effort to regain 
traditional foreign markets for certain fruits, export pay- 
ment programs have been placed in effect under this Act. 
Normal trade channels are employed. Commodities in- 
clude fresh pears, fresh and processed oranges and grape- 
fruit, apricots and raisins.” 

‘Mutual Security Program. “We expect to ship approxi- 
mately $230,000,000 worth of surplus agricultural commo- 
dities under this program during the current fiscal year. 
Transactions already approved total about $200,000,000.” 

Special Foreign Relief Programs. ‘Under the East 
German food program approximately 5,600,000 packages 
4f food valued at $13,700,000 were distributed to hungry 
people in East Berlin and East Germany. Some 4,500,000 
food packages valued at $12,000,000 were distributed un- 
der the Christmas food program to needy people in twenty 
friendly countries of Europe, Latin America, and the 
Near Fast.” 


An Interracial Federated Church 


The work of the West-Cincinnati St. Barnabas Church, 
a federation of an Episcopal and a Presbyterian church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is described by Maurice F. McCrackin, 
minister in charge (a Presbyterian), in The City Church 
for January-February, 1954 (published by the National 
Council’s Department of the Urban Church, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.). One building is used for 
worship, the other as a neighborhood center. 

The two churches were a block and a half apart in a 
very crowded neighborhood which was about 65 per cent 
Negro in 1945 when the two churches were federated. 
Both of them were carrying on “an almost completely 
segregated program.” 

The first step was to organize weekday activities for 
all the children of the neighborhood. Soon an interracial 
community council was organized which included adult 
members of the congregation and others from the neigh- 
borhood. The staff was interracial from the beginning. 
Two Negro members from a representative Advisory 
Board for the community were appointed to the Church 
Governing Board. 

Until 1947, however, the Sunday program was still seg- 
regated. That spring the Governing Board “established 
an over-all inclusive policy.” Three Negro members were 
brought into the church that fall. “Now Negro members 
are completely integrated into the entire life of the church: 
serving as teachers, deacons, members of the Vestry- 
Session and the Governing Board.” 


The white families who remained in the neighborhood 
had been confused and insecure. “In the worship and 
fellowship of the church their new neighbors are now 
friends. . . . Those in the church at the time our doors 
were opened to all have stayed almost to a person and are 
constantly witnessing in their own communities to the 
‘new life movement’ in their church.” 

The writer concludes that “the major responsibility in 
breaking the pattern of segregation in a congregation rests 
with the church’s leadership. . . . The minister should 
make it clear to his official boards and to his congrega- 
tion that he believes that the sole basis for reception into 
church membership is that of profession of faith in Christ. 

“The implications of this should be talked through with 
the body responsible for the reception of members. A 
decision will then more likely be reached in the light of 
Christian principles. . . . If the doors of a church are 
opened to Negro neighbors, they do not rush in to take 
over... . Where there is a movement of a Negro popula- 
tion into an area and a movement of the white population 
out of it, it is... the majority that stages a retreat. 
... The sole question to ask is: ‘Is the church going to be 
Christian?’ 


“Religion and Human Behavior” 


Religion and Human Behavior is a book containing a 
collection of articles by contemporary psychiatrists and 
clergymen which contribute to mutual understanding in 
these fields. It also serves to acquaint the layman with 
current thought on the interrelation of psychiatry and 
religion. (New York, Association Press, 1954. $3.00.) 
Volume II in the Pastoral Psychology series, the book 
has been edited by Simon Doniger, editor of the magazine 
Pastoral Psychology. 

His book contains chapters by three outstanding psychi- 
atrists, one psychologist, one popular author and lecturer 
in psychology, and nine theologians. The psychiatrists 
are Karl Menninger, director of the Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka; Carl Binger, professor of clinical psychiatry 
at Cornell University Medical College, New York, and 
editor-in-chief of Psychosomatic Medicine; and O. Spur- 
geon English, professor of psychiatry, Temple University 
Medical School and Hospital, Philadelphia. Fritz Kunkel 
is the initiator of the Foundation for the Advancement 
of Religious Psychology, and author of numerous books 
on psychology. Bonaro W. Overstreet is author and 
lecturer with a background in adult education. 

The clergymen who contributed chapters are: John S. 
Bonnell, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City; Wesner Fallaw, professor of religious 
education, Andover Newton Theological School, Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts ; Lloyd E. Foster, pastor of the Old 
First Church, Newark, New Jersey; Frederick C. Grant, 
professor of Biblical theology, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City ; Seward Hiltner, associate professor 
of pastoral theology, Federated Theological Faculty, The 
University of Chicago; Paul E. Johnson, professor of 
psychology of religion, Boston University School of 
Theology; Randolph C. Miller, professor of Christian 
education, The Divinity School, Yale University ; Wayne 
E. Oates, professor of psychology of religion and pas- 
toral care, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; and Willard L. Sperry, author, lecturer, 
and former dean of Harvard Divinity School. 


NEXT ISSUE 
The next issue of this SERVICE will be dated September 4, 1954. 
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